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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be at 7.30 p.m. on 
March 17th, at Leighton House, Holland Park Road, Kensington. 
Mr. W. T. Creep, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, Fulham, will read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Local Collections in London Municipal Libraries.”’ 
Mr. William Wadley, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Kensington, 
will be in the chair, and in welcoming the members will be assisted 
by the Chairman of the Libraries Committee, Alderman Sir Alfred 
Rice-Oxley, C.B.E. A tour of the House will be made at 7 p.m. 
We need hardly urge our readers not to miss this opportunity of 
seeing the famous decorations and contents of the House where 
Lord Leighton lived for the last thirty years of his life. 


The Junior Section will meet at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Ronald N. 
Thomas, of Poplar, will speak on the question ‘‘ Are Newsrooms 
Desirable in Public Libraries?’’ We would advise every young 
library assistant to come and improve his self-confidence by taking 
part in the discussion of this paper. 

Holland Park Road (not to be confused with Holland Road, 
Holland Park Avenue, etc.) leads from Kensington High Street 
to Addison Road. The nearest railway stations are Addison 
Road, High Street (Kensington), and Earls Court. ’Buses Nos. 
49c, 9, 27, 28, 31, 33a, 49, 73a and 127a stop by request at the 
corner of the street. 
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The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the National 
Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, March 10th, at 7.30 p.m. 


Cricket Match.—Provided sufficient support is forthcoming, 
it is proposed to arrange a cricket match in addition to the ordinary 
meeting in May or June, preferably ladies versus gentlemen. 
Will members wishing to play please notify Mr. R. D. H. Smith, 
Richmond Public Library, as soon as possible, so that arrange- 
ments may be made well in advance? As this fixture would be 
primarily a social interlude, great proficiency in the game is not 
called for, and it is hoped that members will support the project. 


February Dance.—In spite of appalling weather over 130 
members and friends found their way to the Association’s dance on 
Wednesday, February 17th. Mr. G. D. A. Colbourne again 
kindly acted as M.C., and Godfrey’s Dance Orchestra, re-inforced 
with the many new accessories that have been invented since the 
dance at Islington, were again in excellent form. Local digni- 
taries present included Councillor C. H. Young, Mayor of Bat- 
tersea, and the Mayoress ; Councillor H. Harling and the Deputy 
Town Clerk. The floor was crowded until the last minute, a plain 
indication of a successful evening. It is to be hoped that the tran- 
sition from such warmth and jollity to the realities of last trains 
was not in the nature of an anti-climax. 

Reading Meeting, May 12th.—Railway tickets available by 
9.45 a.m. and 2.45 p.m. trains from Paddington will be obtainable 
at 4s. 6d. each. The programme will include visits to Reading 
Abbey, the Biscuit Factory, local beauty spots, etc. 

Broadcasting.— We have noticed that a number of Librarians 
have stated that broadcasting has had an adverse effect on their 
issues, so that it comes as a welcome surprise to see that Mr. Savage 
of Edinburgh has had the opposite experience. Personally, 
we are inclined to agree with Mr. Savage, and to suggest 
that any falling off in issues has been due to a library’s 
inability to meet the demand for books on topics brought into 
prominence by broadcasting. Mr. Desmond McCarthy’s literary 
talks invariably give rise to a demand for the books noticed ; Prof. 
Weekley’s recent word talks resulted in interest being manifest in 
the mysteries of words. These are but two instances, we could give 
many others that indicate that new paths in the realms of know- 
ledge have been opened to listeners who have afterwards come to 
the library to feed the interest created. 


New Libraries.—Scotswood, Hebden Bridge and Whitley are 
going forward with library schemes. This is welcome after the 
long innings enjoyed by the gentleman who begs to submit that 
“‘the time is not opportune.’’ The undeserved attention paid to 
this parrot-like utterance in the past is responsibile for the laisses 
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faire attitude of many councils towards necessary extensions of 
services. 


A Warning.—Several appointments have been advertised 
recently, including the post of Librarian of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Library. We may print this note too late, but should 
any of our members be applicants for this post, we would suggest 
that they ascertain exactly the financial position obtaining at the 
library. From newspaper cuttings in our possession it’ appears 
that at the moment the Institution is in low water. 


The Work of the Council.—The Council meeting for February 
was held at the National Library for the Blind on Wednesday, the 
3rd, when the chair was occupied by the President (Mr. H. A. 
Sharp). The Press and Publications Committee reported that it 
had already met with success in its efforts (through Mr. Vale) to 
secure increased rates from advertisers. The Finance Committee 
again had a batch of defaulters to bring to the Council’s notice, 
and while dealing with this matter it was pointed out that in some 
districts assistants readily joined the Association in order to take 
advantage of the educational facilities afforded, only to resign 
immediately they had qualified for permanent positions on the 
staff. Especially when it is remembered that the Association does 
not make any profit at all from subscriptions of associates, this, 
to say the least, seems an unsportsmanlike action. The longest 
report, as usual, was that of the Education Committee. 

In addition to its work on the programme of meetings, this 
Committee obtained the Council’s sanction to co-opt Mr. W. T. 
Creed in order that he might try his idea of promoting rambles. 

Miss Exley gave some interesting details of correspondence 
received in connection with the scheme for classes for assistants, 
and the special Sub-Committee decided to meet before the next 
Council meeting in order to prepare a draft report on the question, 
which will need some consideration prior to the May meeting, when 
the provincial representatives will be present. 

Mr. F. E. Sandry gave an interesting report of his first School 
of Librarianship Committee meeting as our _ representative. 
Mr. Sandry’s presence was queried by an ex-chief who sits on the 
Committee! We can well picture the scene of the dignified per- 
sonage wondering why an assistant was admitted to such a con- 
clave. The Chairman fortunately had in his possession written 
evidence which prevented our representative from being forcibly 
ejected. 


County versus Urban Libraries.—In ‘‘ Education,’’ of Decem- 
ber 4th, 1925, page 566, appeared a review, unsigned, of ‘‘ Three 
Years’ Work of the Middlesex County Library ’’—a legitimate, 
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useful piece of propaganda. Unfortunately, the writer made use 
of the following statement :— 

‘“* Eighty per cent. of the total expenditure of the library has been de- 
voted to the purchase of books, which, compared with the eighteen per 
cent. of the average urban library, indicates one of the merits of the 
circulating system.”’ 

This would seem to point at the article being from a 
pen other than that of the County Librarian, who some time ago 
talked to us on the topic of ‘‘Co-operation.’’ Fortunately, there 
is no need for us to reply to this remark, as Mr. Stephen, acting in 
his capacity as Chairman of the Publicity Committee of the L.A., 
has adequately performed this task in the issue of the same journal, 
dated January Ist, 1926, page 9. 

As he so forcibly explains, comparisons between rural and 
urban libraries are impossible, but we would add that the article 
in question proudly boasts of the enrolment of 350 voluntary 
workers ! 

The February Meeting.—It must be many years since such a high 
standard of excellence, both in arrangements for meetings and in 
the quality of the papers read, has been maintained in our Asso- 
ciation’s annals, as has been done in the present session. The 
standard set was fully maintained at the splendid meeting held 
on the 10th at the Stoke Newington Public Library. 

Mr. Stonebridge’s paper on ‘‘Anthologies’’ roused quite a good 
discussion at a well-attended meeting of the Junior Section, after 
which members were busily and happily engaged in looking round 
the library. So striking have been the changes effected that it 
was difficult to picture the former arrangement of the various 
departments. 

At the general meeting the Association was honoured by the 
chair being taken by Sir Herbert J. Ormond, J.P., who, at the 
outset, welcomed the Association and briefly referred to his pride 
in the library with which he has been so long associated. Mr. 
Kirby’s paper was described after the meeting as ‘‘ concentrated 
extract of thought,’’ and it certainly revealed to the audience the 
fact that neither thought nor trouble had been spared in its pre- 
paration. As was only to be expected, it aroused a lengthy and 
interesting discussion, to which the following contributed :—- 
Messrs. A. T. Austing, G. R. Bolton (welcomed by all after his 
severe illness), S. E. Overal, W. H. Parker, F. E. Sandry and 
Ralph Wright. The thanks of the meeting was proposed in an 
able speech by Mr. G. F. Vale, and in reply Mr. Kirby dealt with 
some of the points brought out in the discussion. 

Mr. W. Benson Thorne, who had aiso participated in the dis- 
cussion, moved the vote of thanks to Sir Herbert Ormond for his 
genial chairmanship, to the Library Committee for its kindness 
to the Association, and to Stoke Newington’s courteous chief and 
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his staff for the trouble to which they had gone in order to ensure 
the success of the meeting. Mr. Thorne mentioned that it was an 
added pleasure for him to voice the Association’s acknowledg- 
ment of Sir Herbert’s work for that Borough, and especially for 
the Borough’s Library, as he was an old Stoke Newington resi- 
dent. Sir Herbert, who had previously expressed in no uncertain 
terms the place which the library and librarian occupied in the 
municipal life of the borough, delegated the reply to the vote of 
thanks to his colleague, Councillor A. P. Starbuck, B.A., who 
had occupied a seat in the audience throughout the meeting. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By F. E. Sanpry, West Ham Public Libraries. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 


Very much in the picture of current affairs is our own Association, 
The A.A. L. has now passed its majority, it has outlived the stage 
of experiment, is firmly established and widely recognised. It has a 
membership of about 900, drawn from all parts of the kingdom, 
and including members from the colonies and abroad ; it is steadily 
growing ; and is as vigorous as ever in promoting the interests of 
library assistants. It has a democratic constitution, is not saddled with 
perpetual officers or councillors ; every place whether as officer or 
member of the Council is open to any member, and is filled by open 
competition annually. It provides in London, and in the Provinces 
through its branches, a means of communication and exchange of 
ideas, with interesting meeting-places, informing and sometimes valu- 
able papers, and occasional social events. It issues punctually, the 
brightest and most valuable professional monthly journal in this 
country, and is now engaged in drawing up a national scheme of 
education for assistants. The whole of this work is done voluntarily, 
by members for the members, and all these advantages are conse- 
quently available for a nominal subscription which is within the means 
of the poorest paid assistant. 

Now a word on the future. We are often told, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, that we are the chief librarians of the future. We are nothing of 
the kind. Such a remark is out of date, and is true of only a fraction 
of present-day assistants. As I have pointed out, all the librarianships 
have been created and filled, and the occurrence of chiefships will now, 
roughly speaking, result from the operation of the Superannuation 
Acts. Such a point of view would have been taken in very bad part, 
I believe, in earlier times. It used to be the aim of all who took their 
work seriously, to become chiefs, and to tell a man that he probably 
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would not succeed in that aim would have been thought something 
of an insult. I think we have now to face the position squarely, and 
I suggest to you that we should make it our aim in the future to so 
improve the conditions of assistantships, that a man may be justified 
in making a career in library work in a subordinate position, and shall 
not consider himself, or be considered by others, to have more or less 
failed, because he has not attained the rank of chief. There is sufficient 
scope in the work of a deputy-librarian, sub-librarian, librarian-in- 
charge, and so forth, to call for the exercise of the greatest skill and 
knowledge we may possess, and there should be an adequate pecuniary 
reward. A library system in a town of any size, if it is properly developed 
and organized requires the services of more than one trained librarian 
as a school requires the services of more than one trained teacher, 
There are libraries where this has been realised for some time past, 
but there are still many where the difference between librarian and staff 
is that between the officers’ mess and the canteen, rather than between 
senior and junior officers. 

No library save the smallest, has any right to be a one-man show, 
and when it is, we may be sure that some of the work it should do, 
is neglected. The senior members of the staff should all be charged 
with responsible duties, which should be entrusted to them to carry 
on without overmuch interference, and they should have scope, within 
due limits, to develop the knowledge and abilities they may have in 
them. 

There is also in a good many libraries a serious disproportion 
between the remuneration of the chief (inadequate as that often is), 
and of the second-in-command. In an active and highly organized 
library the duties of the deputy are almost as important and exacting 
as those of the principal officer (except that the latter bears the ultimate 
responsibility), and it is fair to expect that there should be some 
reflection of this fact in the respective salaries. 

In our efforts to raise the status of assistants, we have many 
encouragements. Local authorities are now able to pay proper salaries, 
and in time, no doubt, will, if we bring a due sense of the importance 
of our work and adequate qualifications for its performance. We 
shall have the co-operation of all clear-sighted chiefs, for librarians 
themselves will never atta‘n to professional rank while their deputies 
are unfit for professional duties. 

We have, too, some difficulties. I have no doubt that there is a 
great future for libraries and library workers, but whether we present 
assistants will have our due share in that future in less certain. As 
soon as salaries show any considerable upward tendency, we shall 
be in competition with university men and women. Indeed, we are so 
already, and there are many who have influence in high places, who 
are whole-heartedly in favour of the university man in public libraries. 

May I indicate two weak points that require attention? The 
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first is the comparatively low quality of some part of the work commonly 
performed in public libraries, and which makes a considerable show 
in their statistics, as well as accounting for a good deal of expenditure. 
This is a matter over which we have but a limited control, and one 
which can only be amended gradually. We are too often involved in 
a vicious circle in regard to this point. Higher work is not undertaken, 
we hear, because there is not an adequate trained staff, and there is 
not an adequate trained staff because the quality of the work does not 
justify their employment. 

The other weakness is the assistant’s own qualifications and 
education. I believe, that assistants as a whole, are much better equipped 
to-day than at any ‘earlier time. There are, however, many libraries 
where the leaven of a few qualified assistants hardly suffices to raise 
the whole staff. Some qualified assistants to-day are held back from 
increments they might gain, by unqualified colleagues who would 
have to be put up into the same grade with them. Let me put it this 
way. Would not this Association be very much strengthened when 
putting forward a generous scale of salaries, if ail assistants with, say, 
ten years’ service, were in possession of a diploma in librarianship or 
an arts degree ? 

Let me now summarise briefly. In 1850, we see the beginnings 
of our craft ; round about 1875 we see the beginnings of professional 

; organization “for librarians, and of the development of public libraries ; 
: about 1900 this development has been all but accomplished, and 
a § library assistants have begun to organize. To-day the extension of 
; libraries has ceased, library assistants are largely organized, and their 
< = education provided for ; they have now to make assistantship a worthy 
@ career. 
; I have said little about the past of the A. A. L. In the first place, 
§ there is no need as its history has been well summarised by Mr. Thorne 
* in a pamphlet which is available to all, and again, our Association does 
not wish to live on its past. I have presented the facts of the situation 
as they appear to me, and to those outside I would say, “ if the facts 
do not convince you, my rhetoric won’t.” Library assistants, however, 
like other people, need more than material welfare for their full develop- 
ment. In extending a hearty invitation to assistants to join us then, 
I would say that in this Association they will find not only an institution 
which will assist them to promote their economic advancement, but 
also a fellowship, which will afford them scope for the expression of 
their altruistic leanings. Whatever may be the future of the Assistant, 
I believe that the memory of unselfish efforts made on behalf of, and 
in association with, his fellows, and the friendships he enjoys among 
them, will remain among his lasting satisfactions. 
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SOME NOTES ON BOTANICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
By Miss Monica Cant, 
Librarian, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


The changes in the terminology of the sciences which are 
constantly being made, in the effort to arrive at a system of tabu- 
lation more nearly corresponding to the true natural sequence, 
are apt to cause difficulty when the resulting literature has to be 
classified by a given bibliographical scheme which may not be 
equally up to date in its terminology. Less frequently, the con- 
verse problem may occur and the book to be classified may be 
named according to an older terminology than that used in the 
classification scheme. It is hoped that these considerations may 
be thought sufficient excuse for attempting to draw up an outline 
of the principal divisions of plants now extant, showing the 
approximate correspondence of terms, together with a few notes 
on the distinguishing features on the groups. 

As students of bibliography it behoves us to find out what the 
scientists are doing and to study the principles on which their 
classifications are constructed, so that we may profit by their 
experience in dealing with our own peculiar problems. We 
cannot do better than begin with one of the biological sciences, 
for, as Professors Geddes and Thomson say, ‘‘ Biology is the 
classificatory science par excellence.’’ 

One point which will almost inevitably force itself upon our 
attention is, that in the attempts that have been made to draw up 
natural schemes of arrangement, even of simple integral objects 
like plants and animals, there is inherent a certain degree of 
artificiality, and arbitrary lines have to be drawn which do not 
exist in nature. It used to be thought that an animal was an 
animal and a vegetable a vegetable, but now it is recognised that 
there are organisms which show both vegetable and animal 
characteristics. Yet the classifier, for the sake of convenience, 
has to call them vegetable or animal. In the same way, the line 
of demarcation between seed-bearing and seedless plants is by 
no means as clear as it used to be, yet because such groups are 
an aid to thought they remain in general use. This removing of 
barriers is a sign of progress. Each discovery of a new inter- 
mediate type fills up a gap in our chart of nature, for nature 
proceeds gradually, not by leaps and bounds. It would seem, 
then, that the problem the classifier of the future will have to 
solve will be how to make use of these border-line subjects so 
that they show the transition from one great main class to the 
next, and thus to arrive at an ordered presentation of the whole. 
That this problem offers even acuter difficulties to the classifier 
of books goes without saying, meanwhile it is consoling to reflect 
that even scientists have sometimes to make arbitrary distinctions. 
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In botanical classification the germ of the natural system is 
to be found as far back as the beginning of the 18th Century in 
the ‘‘ Historia Plantarum ’’ (1686-1704) of John Ray. Thirty 
years later Linnaeus brought out his frankly artificial Sexual 
system, which was based on the number or some other obvious 
characteristic of the stamens. Nevertheless, it should not be 
forgotten that Linnaeus himself regarded this scheme only as 
a temporary convenience until the affinities of genera had been 
worked out and natural groups established, nor that he also 
published a fragment of a natural system. 


The first complete system which can claim to be a natural 
one is that of Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, published in 1789. 
In the 19th Century botanical taxonomy divides roughly into two 
schools of thought. The one takes its rise in the work of Augustin 
Pyrame de Candolle, and reaches its highest development in the 
‘**Genera Plantarum ’’ (1862-83) of G. Bentham and J. D. Hooker, 
a work describing in great detail and with marvellous accuracy 
all the genera of flowering plants then known. The other school 
dates from the system devised by A. W. Eichler in 1883, which 
was developed by Warming and was followed in the main by 
Adolf Engler. Of this scheme Mr. H. G. Carter, writing in 1913, 
says ‘‘ What is known as Engler’s system of the classification of 
plants embodied in the ‘ Natirliche Pflanzenfamilien,’ and in the 
successive editions of the ‘Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien’ (1892 
onwards), in the opinion of many modern botanists, represents, 
as a whole, the nearest approach to a natural system that we 
possess. While specialists may criticise it in one detail or 
another, and while it is certain that we are as yet far from 
finality, owing to the numerous lacune which still exist in our 
knowledge of different groups, there can be little if any doubt that 
no other published system of classification rivals Professor 
Engler’s in broad grasp of principle and masterly treatment of 
complicated detail.’’ 


Though Engler’s scheme was adopted largely on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, it did not at first obtain acceptance in England, 
a circumstance traceable no doubt to the dominating influence of 
the names of Bentham and Hooker. But with the turn of the 
century it has received its full due of recognition from English 
botanists, most notably in the ‘‘ Classification of Flowering 
Plants,’’ by A. B. Rendle, 1904-25, and in the ‘‘ Genera of British 
Plants,’’ by H. G. Carter, 1913. 


In the bibliographical systems of classification these two 
schools of thought are represented in the two schemes best known 
in England. The botany section of the Decimal scheme is based 
on Bentham and Hooker’s classification for the Phanerogamia or 
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flowering plants, and begins with the most complex division, 
Dicotyledons, working down to the Gymnosperms. It is some- 
what to be regretted that this section of a scheme as widely 
adopted as the Decimal scheme should be based on a system 
which reverses the evolutionary order, the more so as the zoology 
section which follows is arranged in evolutionary order. The 
Decimal scheme has been so amplified and brought up to date in 
many respects that one is apt to overlook the fact that the main 
outlines, which after all cannot lightly be altered, were drawn up 
by 1876, several years before the publication of Eichler’s scheme, 
let alone that of Engler. 


In the other important bibliographical scheme, namely, that 
of the Library of Congress, a complete systematic arrangement 
of the sciences is not attempted, as extensive use is made of the 
alphabetical arrangement of sub-divisions. This has much to 
commend it from the point of view of adaptability, and is very 
suitable for divisions in which systematic order is not of great 
importance, but it is a little surprising to find it applied to one 
of the primary divisions of botany. The section Special Botany 
(QK 475-635) is divided into Spermatophyta (Phanerogamia) and 
Cryptogamic Botany. Under Spermatophyta all divisions are in 
alphabetical order, and are marked by symbols after the fashion of 
the Cutter author marks, thus — 


QK 495 Monographs on Spermatophyta (alphabetically by 
subject), e.g., .C74, Composite. 
-C75, Conifer. 
-G74, Graminez. 
.L72, Liliacez 


Cryptogamic Botany is divided into Pteridophyta, Musci, 
Hepatice, Alge, Lichenes and Fungi. The divisions of these are 
alphabetical, except in Fungi, where there are a few systematic 
divisions before the alphabetical order is reached. The majority 
of the classification numbers proper are assigned to form and 
local divisions. 

Returning to Engler’s scheme, a brief examination will reveal 
that it is distinguished by his appreciation of the affinity between 
the Pteridophyta and the Gymnosperms. He therefore did not 
emphasise the usually strongly marked divisions between 
Sporophyta (Cryptogamia) and Spermatophyta (Phanerogamia). 
Instead, he made four main groups, dividing the Thallophyta by 
separating the Myxomycetes from the rest. His four groups 
were :— 


Myxothallophyta, including only the Myxomycetes. 
Euthallophyta, including Algae and Fungi. 
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Embryophyta zoidiogama (fertilisation by spermatozoids, 
the Archegoniate of other systematists), including 
Bryophyta and Pteridophyta. 

Embryophyta siphonogama (fertilisation by pollen tube), 
the Sporophyta. 


Dr. Reynolds Green, in discussing the arrangement, remarks that 
Engler’s ‘‘ selection of the terms Embryophyta zoidiogama and 
Embroyophyta siphonogama was unfortunate, as they were shown 
to be quite inappropriate by the discovery of antherozoids (sper- 
matozoids) in certain Gymnosperms in 1895.’’ Though on this 
account these terms have not come into general use, and it remains 
for most purposes convenient to follow the accepted division into 
seedless or flowerless, and seed-bearing or flowering plants, it is 
largely due to Engler that it has become recognised that the 
highest group of the one merges into the lowest group of the 
other. 

With regard to Engler’s group Myxomycetes, organisms 
which combine the characters of plants and animals in such a way 
that opinions differ as to whether they should be regarded as 
plants or animals, it is interesting to note that whereas Engler 
was the first to propose that they should form a separate division 
of plants, in the Subject scheme, where the botany class is 
avowedly based on Engler, they appear as Mycetozoa (Fungus 
animals) in the zoology class. 

The latest scheme of botanical classification is the work of 
Mr. J. Hutchinson, one of the Kew botanists, and is entitled ‘‘ The 
Families of Flowering Plants, arranged according to a new 
system based on their probable phylogeny.’’ The first volume 
was published in January of this year, and deals with the Dicotyle- 
dons; it is to be followed by a second volume on the Mono- 
cotyledons. The new system, unlike that of Bentham and 
Hooker, is based on the probable evolution of the flowering plants, 
it differs from that of Engler, and promises to be an important 
contribution to the subject. ‘‘ Kew,’’ says Mr. John Parkin, 
writing of Mr. Hutchinson’s preliminary papers in the Kew 
Bulletin, ‘‘ has never adopted Engler’s system. It has hitherto 
remained faithful to that of Bentham and Hooker. But at last 
it shows unmistakable signs of breaking away and of inaugurating 
a new arrangement on logical lines. Hutchinson’s work infuses 
new life into this department of botany.’’ 


OUTLINE CLASSIFICATION OF LIVING PLANTs. 


In this table, which has been simplified as far as possible, so 
as to bring out the essential points, the order of Engler’s scheme 
has been followed, though for the reasons that have been indicated 
his special terminology has not been adopted. Fuller notes have 
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been given for the lower kinds of plants as these are probably the 
less familiar; the space allotted to the Angiosperms is at least in 
inverse ration to the numerical preponderance of their species :— 


Sporophyta—seedless plants or Acotyledons (Cryprocamia—flowerless 
plants).—The terms Sporophyta and Spermatophyta are more satisfactory than 
the older terms Cryptogamia and Phanerogamia, because it is now known 
that many so-called Cryptogamia, e.g., Equisetales, produce organs comparable 
with flowers, and that the real distinction lies in the production of seeds. 
Sporophyta include the Cryptogamia and also certain groups of simple 
organisms unrecognised in earlier times. As the name implies, they are 
disseminated by spores. Spores, usually known as pollen grains, are also 
formed by Spermatophyta, but they are not the immediate cause of the origin 
and dissemination of new individuals. 


THALLOPHYTA—thallus plants.—Includes Bacteria, Fungi, Algze and Lichens, 
as well as certain lowly groups on the border-line between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, e.g., Myxomycetes (Slime fungi). A thallus is a vegeta- 
tive body not differentiated into root, stem and leaf. 

Bryopuyta—moss-like plants.—Includes Musci (Mosses) and Hepaticz 
(Liverworts). They have no true roots, but may have segmentation into stems 
and leaves. The groups Bryophyta and Pteridophyta are, in contrast to 
Thallophyta, sometimes referred to collectively as Archegoniate. 


PrerIpopHyTa—fern-like plants.—Includes Filicales (Ferns), Equisetales 
(Horse-tails) and Lycopodiales (Club Mosses). The Pteridophyta are some- 
times called the Vascular Cryptogams. Vascular tissue is a plant structure 
consisting of vessels or ducts, so called from the mistaken notion that their 
functions are analogous to those of the vessels, veins and arteries of animals. 
A vessel in a plant consists of a vertical row of cells which have many of their 
transverse partition walls obliterated so as to form a continuous tube. The 
vertical walls of some of the ducts are thickened. These vessels are important 
aids in maintaining rigidity of the plant as well as functioning as organs of 
conduction. All Spermatophyta, as well as Ferns and a few other Sporophyta 
have vessels, and are therefore called vascular plants; the majority of 
Sporophyta having only thin-walled cellular tissue are termed cellular plants. 


Spermatophyta—seed-bearing plants (PHANEROGAMIA—flowering plants).— 
The seed-bearing plants comprise the vast majority of vascular plants, and 
represent the highest stage of structural development in the vegetable king- 
dom ; the simplest of them are only distinguished by inessential differences from 
the Pteridophyta. In all systems of classification the Spermatophyta are 
divided into Gymnosperms and Angiosperms, distinguished by the manner in 
which the seeds are borne. 


GyMNosPERMS—seeds exposed.—Includes Cycadales, Coniferales, Ging- 
koales and Gnetales; these differ very much from one another. The 
Gymnosperms are very ancient and form a comparatively small part of the 
present seed-plant vegetation. The majority of living Gymnosperms belong to 
Coniferales (Pinacez), the members of which are evergreen trees of charac- 
teristic habit. The seeds are borne either on small branchlets as in the Yew, or 
at the base of woody scales which are grouped together to form cones, as in 
the Pines, Firs and Larches. 


ANGIOSPERMS—seeds enclosed. Includes the majority of seed-plants, which 
are the most conspicuously abundant plants in the vegetation of the world. 


MonocotTyLepons—seeds one-lobed.—Includes Rushes, Grasses, Lilies 
and Orchids. 


DicotyLepons—seeds two-lobed.—Includes all other seed-plants. 
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Works suggested for reference :— 
History of Botanical Classification. 
Sachs, J. von. ‘‘ History of Botany ’’ (1530-1860); trans. 
by H. E. F. Garnsey. 1906. 
Green, J. Reynolds. ‘‘ History of Botany (1860-1900); a 
continuation of Sachs’ ‘‘ History.’’ 1909. 
Rendle, A. B. ‘‘ The Classification of Flowering Plants.’’ 
Introduction to Vol. I. 1904. 
Outlines of Schemes. 
Green, J. Reynolds. ‘‘ Manual of Botany,’’ Vol. II. 
1902. 
Warming, E. ‘‘ Handbook of Systematic Botany ”’; trans. 
by M. C. Potter; Appendix by M. C. Potter. 1904. 
System of Engler. 
Rendle, A. B.  ‘‘ Classification of Flowering Plants’’; 2 
Vols. 1904-25. 
Carter, H. G. ‘‘Genera of British Plants, arranged 
according to Engler’s ‘ Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien ’’ 
(7th ed., 1912). 1913. 
Willis, J. C. Dictionary of Flowering Plants and Ferns ”’ 
4th ed.). 1919. 





ON READING.+ 
By Sripyvey Kirsy, Chelsea Public Library. 


If I were a cynic I should take a hint from the schoolboy who 
described the cuckoo as a bird that did not lay its own eggs, and 
say that a reader is one who does not do his own thinking. 
However, I am not a cynic and I do not think that reading is a 
means of thinking with another person’s brain so much as a 
means of developing the use of our own. We may, therefore, 
congratulate ourselves upon the fact that never before has the 
habit of reading been so prevalent as it is to-day. It may well be 
questioned, however, whether the benefits derived from reading 
are as extensive as they might be having regard to the expenditure 
of time and energy involved, for, notwithstanding our educational 
facilities, comparatively few people ever learn to read effectively 
or come to realise the connection between reading and personal and 
civic well-being, and yet it is probably true that no common 
function is so imbued with possibilities for the welfare of society 
as that of reading. 


According to Murray’s ‘‘Dictionary,’’ ‘‘to read’’ means ‘‘to 
interpret, to discern,’’ and ‘‘a reader’’ is ‘tan expounder and 
interpreter.’’ Annandale says that ‘‘reading’’ is ‘‘a particular 


version of something written, a view or interpretation of an 
1 Read at Stoke Newington, February 10th, 1926. 
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author’s meaning or intention.’’ But the definition which I like 
best is that which defines reading as ‘‘a taking counsel.’’ My 
object in referring to these definitions is not to ask you to accept 
them, but rather to remind you that the word reading, like all 
other words, has no definite and unalterable meaning attached to 
it, and that it is only defined by being associated with other words. 
And further, that the word and its associates will be interpreted, not 
according to the dictionary, but according to the ideas which they 
call forth in the mind of the interpreter. 

Like all other forms of experience, reading is an interpretation, 
in the terms of our existing knowledge, of the significance of 
certain newly observed facts, which, in effective reading, leads to 
a readjustment of our ideas in accordance with this interpretation. 
While pointing out that reading is a form of experience, I would 
also like to emphasize the fact that it is essentially a useful 
substitute for other, and more direct, though often less organised 
forms of experience, and that as such it enables us to consider 
more thoroughly the subject of the reading. 

Now the effectiveness of reading is determined by the manner 
of the reading, and the manner of the reading is determined by the 
object of the reading. Thus we see how important it is to have 
a definite purpose in view before beginning to read, for to be 
effective, reading must be something more than a simple trans- 
cription of words. We must remember that the eyes are only the 
agents, so to speak, of the mind, and that effective reading entails 
the transference of ideas from one mind to another mind; from the 
author to the reader. And this is most likely to happen when we 
consciously endeavour, by focussed attention, to discover the exact 
meaning intended to be conveyed by an author in a given com- 
bination of words and phrases, a meaning that will only become 
clear to us when we find the clue to it in our own minds, for 
nothing happens when we read except that which happens within 
ourselves. 

The content of a reader’s mind is the material with which a 
writer works, and it is essential to realise that the value of a 
writer depends as much upon our powers of interpretation as upon 
his ability to set forth his subject, for we can only read meaning 
into his work according to the ideas already existing in our minds. 
Let us, by way of example, compare a reader with a person 
needing a physician’s aid. His falling sick may be compared 
with the reader’s need of particular knowledge, his consulting 
a doctor with the reader’s perusal of a particular book. The 
doctor’s prescription will be equivalent to the ideas contained in 
the book, and the presentation of the prescription at a chemist’s 
shop will equal the demand made by the book upon the mind of 
the reader. And now note carefully that the prescription can only 
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be made up by the chemist if he have the ingredients in stock. I 
need not, I think, pursue the simile further, for the conclusion is 
obvious. 

Since we can only read in the terms of our own mental 
equipment, it is the author’s business to so express himself that 
his terms will be at least synonymous, if not identical, with those 
of the audience he desires to reach. But we can, as readers, do 
a great deal to aid an author. We can, to use an illustration from 
wireless, endeavour to tune-in to his wave-length. Nothing is 
productive of greater mental growth than thus endeavouring to 
get the exact meaning of an author’s words, rather than some 
passing semblance of it. It is a sort of mental gymnastics which 
produces a mental suppleness and vigour that enables us to 
undertake with success mental tasks that would otherwise be 
beyond our compass. 

Nevertheless our interpretations of an author’s meaning are 
usually approximations only. We can never be sure that he 
means precisely what we conceive him to mean, and not something 
a little different. We stand in our relation to an author as a 
receiving set to a broadcasting station. It may receive that which 
is broadcasted with varying degrees of clarity, but seldom, if 
ever, does it receive exactly what is transmitted in every detail. 
But we can definitely say that the nearer perfection is the receiving 
set the more nearly does it receive exactly what has been 
transmitted. 

Miss Vernon Lee, in her book, ‘‘The Handling of Words,"’ 
deals very ably with this question of the interdependence of author 
and reader. She says, referring to the art of writing, ‘‘It is based 
upon the psychological fact that, to a greater extent than in other 
arts, the literary work of art is dependent upon two persons, the 
one who speaks and the one who listens, the one who explains 
and the one who understands, the Writer and the Reader. And 
this resolves itself into the still more fundamental one, that the 
words which are the Writer’s material for expression are but the 
symbol of the ideas already existing in the mind of the Reader ; 
and that, in reality, the Reader’s mind is the Writer’s palette. 
The Writer wishes the Reader to realise so far as possible the 
same thoughts, emotions, and impressions as himself. To do this 
he must, as it were, drive the Reader to a certain goal along a 
certain road of his choice; and the Reader is perpetually on the 
point of stopping, of turning round, or of going off at a wrong 
turning, let alone his yawning from side to side with intolerable 
loss of time and effort ; therefore, like a horse, he has to be always 
kept awake, and kept extra awake whenever any new turn is 
coming, so that much of the craft of writing consists in preventing 
the Reader from anticipating wrongly on the sense of the 
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Writer. . . . Few persons realise that the Writer has not 
only to make his Reader think or feel the right thing, but also to 
prevent his perpetually thinking or feeling the wrong one.”’ 

All reading matter is, then, an invitation to share with another 
his view of a particular subject by comparing his observations 
thereon with our own, and by examining the significance that we 
each attach to those observations. But we have to find, and 
accept, an author’s mood before we can enter into critical inter- 
pretation of his message, or collaborate with him in formulating a 
definite idea from the words that form the bond between us, for, 
as we have seen, there are two creators of every idea than can be 
conveyed by words—the author and the reader. Both are 
responsible, and every criticism felt or expressed by the reader, 
involves not only the author and his work, but the reader himself. 

Here, perhaps, I may remark that there are two ways of 
reading. Using your mental faculties to build up, analyse, and 
refresh what is in your mind by critical attention to the fresh 
argument or facts presented by the author, or by allowing your 
emotions to be awakened and shaped to a certain end. The analytic 
method, which tries to dissect and to find the truth by examining 
the pieces, one by one, and the synthetic method, which tries to 
feel and feel again, until it achieves a conception of the perfected 
idea, sure of its rightness, but not always able to say why. Both 
these ways of reading are right ways, both may be used effectively. 
Some reading calls for one method, some for the other. Only 
experience and an enlightened aim in reading, can tell us when to 
use the one method or the other. As Sir Oliver Lodge said 
recently, ‘‘Reason is a great faculty, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that it dominates the whole field. The poet, the seer, the prophet, 
and the imaginative artist do not depend upon reason, but are open 
to inspiration.”’ 

We see, then, that learning to read in the full sense means 
learning to interpret an author’s work by bringing the whole of 
our intellect to bear upon it. If, therefore, we desire to read well 
and wisely, we must develop our resources, and still more must we 
see that we draw upon them and do not shirk the task of taxing 
ourselves with the job in hand. This is a matter of practice, of 
patience, and above all, of awareness of our task. Alertness, 
therefore, is the indispensable requisite for the efficient reader. 
And by alertness I mean expectant interest, focussed attention, and 
a mental readiness to act, to readjust our opinions, and to assimilate 
new facts and fresh points of view, for if we are to get the best 
out of our reading we must be prepared to face all new ideas we 
encounter honestly and fearlessly. We must be careful not to 
imitate the professional politicians who know beforehand that what- 
ever their opponents may say will be wrong. We must approach 
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all writers in a spirit of welcome, and be prepared to scrap any 
ideas, however precious they may be to us, which, in the light of 
what we read, are seen to be untrue. This means that we must 
not read in order to uphold what we already believe, but must 
always seek for the truth, and truth, of course, is a relative thing. 
What is true for us to-day need not be true for us in ten years 
time. The person who reads into a book the same meaning to-day 
as he did ten years ago is suffering from arrested development, and 
has ceased to advance in wisdom and knowledge. I would not 
venture to mention this if I did not feel sure that you will all 
realise that it is something that never happens to ourselves but 
only to some of those whom it is our privilege to serve ! 

It is often said that reading makes us think. This, however, 
is only half the truth, for frequently we read to avoid thinking, and 
it has been well said : ‘*We read either to lose or to find ourselves.’’ 
If we are to do the latter, we must not be content to be made to 
think, but must go even further because, at its best, thinking is only 
a question of memory, and does not help us to solve any of the 
vital problems of life. For this we must have resort to reason. 
And it will, I think, be worth while to consider for a moment the 
difference between thinking and reasoning. ‘‘Thinking,’’ to quote 
William James, ‘‘is only reproductive, reasoning is productive.’’ 
Let us try and get this point quite clear by putting it in another 
way. When we think, we deal only with images already known to 
us, and thinking cannot, therefore, be creative, cannot lead to a 
new idea or a fresh synthesis of our knowledge. But by the aid 
of reason we are able to deduce entirely new ideas from our existing 
stock and are thus enabled to deal with circumstances which are 
new to us, and which would be beyond our compass so long as we 
confined ourselves to simple thinking. We may therefore draw 
the conclusion that it is more important to reflect upon our reading 
than to memorise it. 


(To be continued. ) 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
County Library. 


Senior Woman Assistant Wanted. Good education of not less than 
Matriculation standard, experience in Library work and the Diploma of 
the School of Librarianship or Certificates of the Library Association are 
essential. Salary £160 rising to £200 a year. 


Applications, stating age, education and experience, with two recent 
testimonials should reach the Director of Education, Springfield, Maidstone, 
not later than March 20th, 1926. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 
DECEMBER, 1925. 


Pass List. 
SECTION I.—-LITERARY HISTORY. 


53 Candidates sat.—Honours none, Merits 4, Passes 19. 


Merit. 
*Cant, Miss M., Cheltenham. Gillett, J. T., Hull. 
Eglington, Miss A. N., Glasgow. Hall, J. G., Hull. 

Pass. 
Campbell, Miss E., Glasgow. *Meachaen, P. A., Bethnal Green. 
Cope, J. F., Birmingham. Middleton, Miss K., Westminster. 
Fletcher, H. G., Taunton. Millman, Miss J., Westminster. 
Gardner, F. M., Sheffield. Moir, Miss J., Glasgow. 
*Govier, Miss D. N., Birmingham. Peace, Miss A., Manchester. 
*Griffiths, O. E., Birmingham. *Purdue, Miss E. M., Hove. 
Hayes, Miss H. E., Glasgow. Stanton, J. H., Truro. 
*Jacka, Miss S., Sunderland. Sutherland, Miss T. E. L., Glasgow. 
Jones, Miss D., Portsmouth. Williams, Miss M. J., Newport 


Leggatt, D. A., Dorchester. 
SECTION II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


25 Candidates sat.—Honours none, Merits 1, Passes 16. 


Merit. 
Robinson, Miss M. U., Leeds. 
Pass. 
Adams, Miss C. C., Glasgow. Harries, W. J., Cardiff. 
Biggs, J. H. E., Cardiff. Purdie, J. B., Glasgow. 
Bluck, Miss D. E., Bolton. Raeburn, A., Glasgow. 
*Bussey, F. T., Hackney. Reeves, Miss C.G., Central Library for 
*Davies, 1., Bolton. Students. 
Donkin, Miss W. C., Newcastle. Stanton, G. R., Truro. 
*Engall, F., Fulham. Smith, J. F., Leeds. 


Goring-Thomas, G. E. F., Aberystwyth. Turner, C. H., Woolwich. 
Harkness, J., Glasgow. 


SECTION III.—CLASSIFICATION. 


53 Candidates sat.—Honours none, Merits 1, Passes 22. 


Merit 
Robinson, Miss M. U., Leeds. 
Pass. 
Austin, Miss C. A., Gloucester. *Jackson, L. C., Sheffield. 


Baines, Miss D., Times Book Club. *McColvin, E. R., Croydon. 
*Beattie, Miss N., Kingston-on-Thames. Mackenzie, Miss 1I., Loughborough. 


Brooks, J., Glasgow. Mullett, Miss E., Bolton. 

Dalgoutte, W. C., Glasgow. Ollerton, Miss I. E., Hove. 

*Davies, Miss E., Liverpool. *Proctor, Miss D. H., Birmingham. 
Hill, T., Bolton. *Summerfield, J. V., Portsmouth. 
*Hill, W. J., Woolwich. Spencer, Miss E. M., Coventry. 
Hinton, E. A., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Stanton, G. R., Truro. 

*Hope, C., Sunderland. *Verrell, Miss E. A., Croydon. 
*Hounsome, J., Canning Town. Wright, W. F., Patent Office Library. 
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SECTION 1V.—CATALOGUING. 
73 Candidates sat.—Honours none, Merit none, Passes 21. 
Pass. 





*Backhouse, Miss M., Liverpool. 

Burnett, J. A., Edinburgh. 

Cook, Miss C., Glasgow. 

D’Arcy, L., Dublin. 

Drewery, R. F., Hull. 

Edwards, Miss E. H., Aberystwyth. 

*Everard, A. W., Hammersmith. 

Fletcher, H. G., Taunton. 

*Foskett, C. G,. Stoke Newington. 

*Harrod, L., Fulham. 

Huck, Miss M., Darlington. 
SECTION 


Jones, Miss E. L., Aberystwyth. 
Livingstone, Miss N., Bolton. 
MacBeth, Miss H. T., Glasgow. 
*Meachem, Miss M., Birmingham. 
Minto, C. S., Edinburgh. 

Miles, W., Glasgow. 

*Reed, E. O., Coventry. 
*Symonds, F. G., Tottenham. 
Thomas, J. W., Blackburn. 
*Ward, E. A., Coventry. 


V.—LIBRARY ORGANISATION. 


46 Candidates sat.—Honours none, Merits 2, Passes 14. 


Roy, A. S., Ballymena. 


Bennie, H. J., Glasgow. 
Burnett, J. A., Edinburgh. 
*Cockcroft, Miss F. B., Watford. 
Dow, A., Glasgow. 
*Farnol, Miss E. J., Hove. 
*Flegg, Miss G., Ipswich. 
Fairhurst, A. G., Wigan. 
SECTION 


Harvey, Miss H. M., Wakefield. 


Arbuckle, Miss M. G., Glasgow. 

Atkinson, F., Warrington. 
*Birch, J. W., Bolton. 

*Caistor, H. C., Gainsboro’. 
*Crawford, N., Dundee. 

Dale, Miss P., Hanley. 

*Dingle, Miss M. I., Portsmouth. 
*Doig, A., Dundee. 

Dracup, R., Watford. 

*Farnley, Miss E. D., Portsmouth. 
*Fellows, H. A., Tottenham. 

Ferrand, Miss E. M., Manchester. 
*Fieldhouse, Miss C. M., Sheffield. 

Fraser, J., Glasgow. 

Gemmell, Miss M. L., Glasgow. 
*Godber, Miss W., Sheffield. 
*Hamilton, Miss E., Richmond. 
*Hodson, Miss E., Liverpool. 
*Howarth, A., Bolton. 

Jasper, B. H., Leicester. 
*Kelleway, Miss W. M., Sheffield. 
*Lambeth, Miss G., Birmingham. 

Leath, C., Leigh. 

Leechman, Miss N. C., Croydon. 
Lingard, Miss C. A., Manchester. 
Lyon, Miss D. M., Manchester. 


VI.—LIBRARY 
121 Candidates sat.—Honours none, Merits 2 
Merit. 


Merit. 


*Sargeant, H., Coventry. 


Pass, 


*Hatton, E. G., Warrington. 
King, Miss A. M., Bolton. 
Hoyle, Miss E. M., Torquay. 
Naylor, H., Bolton. 

*Ovell, Miss D. I., Ipswich. 

*Steward, A. V., Norwich. 

*Thomas, R. N.. Poplar. 

ROUTINE. 


2, Passes 51. 


*Woods, Miss E., Accrington. 


Pass. 


Madders, Miss E., Manchester. 
*Meacham, Miss M., Birmingham. 
Melling, C., Wigan. 

*Merrick, Miss M. B., Islington. 
Minto, C. S., Edinburgh. 

Moyle, Miss E. M., Torquay. 
Oxbury, Miss D. G., Norwich. 
Parkinson, R., Blackburn. 
*Partridge, R., Bermondsey. 
*Peerless, Miss J. I., Woolwich. 
*Richards, Miss M. M., Portsmouth. 
Rouse, R. W., St. Pancras. 
*Scarth, Miss E., Morley. 
Shepherd, M., Bolton. 

*Simpson, Miss E. C., Worthing. 
Smith, F. R. S., Guildhall Library. 
Sullivan, Miss M., Glasgow. 
Thomson, Miss M. E., Glasgow. 
Virnuls, Miss D. M., Birmingham. 
Walker, J. M., Sheffield. 

*Warton, J. J., Kensington. 
*West, Miss E. K., Croydon 
*Wilding, N. W., The London Library. 
*Williams, E. S., Durham. 

Wood, Miss A. W. P., Edinburgh. 


* Memper A.A.L. 
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THE DIVISIONS. 





YORKSHIRE Divisjon. 

The Annual Meeting of the Division was held in Leeds, on Wednesday, 
January 27th. About 40 members from Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, 
Wakefield, York, Keighley, Dewsbury, Armley, Ilkley, and Morley assembled 
at the Leeds Public Library at 3 p.m. 

At 2.30 p.m., Mr. T. W. Hand (Chief Librarian) Leeds welcomed the 
members to the Library, and, after making a few brief comments on the 
Division and its connections with Leeds, introduced the speaker, Mrs. 
Councillor Blanch Leigh. Mrs. Leigh then delivered an address entitled 
“Sentiment,”’ in the course of which she stated that sentiment was equally 
distributed between the sexes, only men were not given to displaying sentiment 
as were the weaker sex. 

With regard to modern fiction, continued Mrs. Leigh, she was afraid 
that there was too big a strain for books that were vulgarly termed ‘“‘spicy.’’ 
Such books were not productive of either intellect or sentiment. We did not 
want the “‘endings’’ usually found in stories told in the “‘press,’’ but some- 
thing calculated to make us feel happy and contented in recreative moments. 
Speaking of sentiment in music, the speaker went on to say that modern music 
tended to be discordant and bereft of much of the beautiful sentiment one got 
in some of the old folk songs of past days . 

A very interesting discussion followed, the following members taking 
part in it: Miss Wragg, Miss Walker, Mr. Strother, Mr. Procter, and 
Mr. Muskett. A hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Leigh was proposed and 
seconded by Miss Wragg (Wakefield), and Miss Walker (Huddersfield). 

At 5 p.m. tea was partaken by kind invitation of Alderman Leigh 
(Chairman of the Leeds Public Libraries and Art Galleries Committee). 

The Annual Business Meeting was held in the Council Chamber, The 
Town Hall, at 6 p.m. The Honorary Secretary’s Annual Report, along with 
the Honorary Treasurer’s Financial Statement were submitted and approved. 
On the motion of Mr. T. W. Muskett (Huddersfield), the Officers and Com- 
mittee were heartily thanked for their services during the past year. 

After a brief talk on the state of affairs existing in the Division by the 
Hon. Treasurer and the Hon. Secretary, the result of the election of Officers 
and Committee for the year 1926 was announced as follows :— 

PresiDENT: Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds). 

Vice-PRESIDENTS : Miss E. Wragg (Wakefield), Mr. F. Haigh (Halifax). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. Procter (Armley). 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. G. P. Jackson (Bradford). 

CommiTTEE: Miss E. Cooper (Leeds), Miss M. Heap (Keighley), Miss 
M. V. Walker (Huddersfield), Mr. S. M. Bryant (York). Mr. S. A. Firth 
(Sheffield), Mr. H. J. M. Maltby (Bradford), Mr. H. W. Marr (Sheffield), 
Mr. H. W. Moore (Bradford), Mr. T. W. Muskett (Huddersfield), Mr. R. W. 
Parsons (Bradford), Mr. J. R. Rasmuss (Bradford), Mr. E. Robertshaw 
(Bradford). 

The remainder of the evening was spent in social intercourse. A Whist 
Drive and monologues, violin solos, games and dances formed an appropriate 
conclusion to an enjoyable programme. G. P. JACKSON. 

Hon. Sec. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION. 

Annual Report, 1924-25.—The retiring Committee have pleasure in 
submitting the 19th Annual Report for the year October, 1924, to December 
1925, for your approval. 

Membership.—Commencing with a membership of 102, including 6 
Honorary Fellows, 21 new members were enrolled during the year, and 4 
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resignations were received, leaving the total membership at 119. Considering 
the difficulties which has been encountered during the past year, it is 
exceedingly gratifying to be able to report such progress in our membership. 

Meetings.—During the past year meetings have been held as follows :— 

The Annual Meeting on February 11th, at the Technical College, Bradford. 
During the afternoon the Annual Business Meeting was held; and after tea 
Mr. H. Goulden (Huddersfield) opened 2 discussion entitled, ‘Our Division : 
what is the matter with it’? The remainder of the evening was devoted to 
social intercourse. 

The Inaugural Meeting was held at Huddersfield, on March 25th. At 
the afternoon session the party visited the Tolson Memorial Museum. Dr. 
Woodhead, Keeper of the Museum, conducted the members through the 
various departments, and gave a very lucid talk on the aims and work of 
the Museum. At the evening meeting Mr. G. W. Strother delivered his 
Presidential Address, his subject being ‘‘Education.”’ 

The next meeting was held at Sheffield on May 7th. In the afternoon, 
the Walkley Junior Library, and Upperthorpe Branch Library were visited. 
These two Branches had been reopened recently after reorganisation. The 
evening was spent in listening to a very instructive address by Mr. Charles 
Cowen, entitled ‘‘Education and Public Libraries from a Teacher’s Point of 
View.” 

The Annual Ramble took place on the 17th June, when members and 
friends visited the Historical Mansion and Gardens of Templenewsam. 

The Final Meeting of the year took place at Manchester on the Ist of 
November. Members met at the John Rylands Library in the afternoon, 
when Dr. Guppy gave an address on ‘*The John Rylands Library, and some of 
its treasures.’’ Later Dr. Guppy conducted the members round the various 
departments of the Library. In the evening a Joint Meeting with the members 
ef the Manchester and District Library Fellowship was held at the Crumpsall 
District Library, Mr. L. Stanley Jast addressed this meeting on ‘‘The Present 
Position and the Immediate Future.”’ 

Officers and Committee.—Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds), terminated another 
year as President of the Division. Mr. Strother took office on the express 
wish of your Committee; and at great personal inconvenience he has success- 
fully piloted the Divisional ship through the rough seas of 1925. 

Your Committee wish to place on record their appreciation of your retiring 
President’s services to the Division, Mr. A. Finney (York), and Mr. W. Robert- 
shaw (Bradford), also terminate their tenure of office as Vice-Presidents. 
Your Committee desire to express their appreciation of the quiet, yet unfailing 
and effective manner in which the two officers have discharged their duties. 

Finance.—Your Honorary Treasurer submits his Annual Financial state- 
ment for your approval. Briefly the income was £41 13s. 33d., and the 
expenditure £31 11s. 4d., leaving a balance in hand of £10 1s. 114d. This 
very satisfactory state of affairs with regard to finance bears testimony to the 
faithful discharge of duties by your worthy Hon. Treasurer. 

Acknowledgements.—Your Committee desire to acknowledge with thanks 
the assistance rendered by the following ladies and gentlemen :—Miss Green- 
wood (Leeds), Miss Miller (Huddersfield), Miss Brooke (Armley), Miss Wragg 
(Wakefield), Mr. H. Goulden (Huddersfield), Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds), 
Mr. W. Proctor (Armley), Mr. R. W. Parsons (Bradford), Mr. H. Richardson 
(Principal, Bradford Technical College), Dr. T. D. Woodhead (Huddersfield), 
Mr. R. J. Gordon (Sheffield), Mr. Chas. Cowen (Sheffield), Dr. H. Guppy 
(Manchester), and Mr. L. S. Jast (Manchester). 

To Miss Wragg and to Messrs. Strother and Parsons, your Committee 
are grateful for services rendered in the interest of the Division, particularly 
in relation to Educational matters. Messrs Strother and Parsons attended 
the Annual Meeting of the A.A.L. Council held in London, and, in view of 
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the proposed activities of the Association in the conducting of Classes for the 
Examinations, the vigilance displayed by your Delegates in safeguarding the 
interests of the Division is worthy of commendation. One outcome of this 
has been the appointment of Miss Wragg as the Divisional Representative on 
the Education Committee; and we are confident that Miss Wragg’s 
indefatigable efforts will bear much fruit. 

In conclusion your Committee would like to extend their thanks to all 
members who, by their regular attendance and loyal co-operation have helped 


to make the past year so successful. 
G. P. JACKSON. 


Hon. Sec. 


Mriptanp Division. 
Meeting at West Bromwich. 

The third meeting of the Session was held at West Bromwich on 
Wednesday, January 20th, when 20 members were present. 

During the afternoon the party visited the factory of Messrs. Kenrick and 
Jefferson, Ltd., Business Equippers. The splendid organisation of the work 
of this large factory was carefully explained to members, and about 2 hours 
were spent inspecting the printing works and envelope manufacturing depart- 
ments. Lack of time prevented members being shown the wood-working 
shops, but the firm extended an invitation to the Division to make up a party 
for this purpose in the near future. After tea at the Court Restaurant, members 
adjourned to the Central Library, where the evening meeting was held by kind 
permission of G. O. Hodges, Esq., Chief Librarian. 

The routine business being disposed of, Mr. G. L. Burton delivered his 
Presidential Address, ‘*The Need for Association,’’ in which he made a stirring 
appeal for a greater interest in the work of the Division. It is hoped to print 
the Address in a later number of the ‘‘Assistant.’’ The discussion on the 
Address was contributed to by Miss V. Weston, and Messrs. Cashmore, Chubb, 
Hodges, Jackson, and Woodbine. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. G. O. Hodges for his assistance 
in arranging the meeting; and to Messrs. Kenrick and Jefferson, Ltd., for 
allowing members to visit their factory. 

Curistmas Party. 

Sixty-five members and friends were present at a Christmas Party held at 
the Shakespeare Rooms, Edmund Street, Birmingham, on December 30th, 
1925. Part of the evening was devoted to songs and recitations by members 
of the Division, and a one act play contributed by the staff of the Sparkhill 
Library. After an interval for refreshments, games and dancing were 
indulged in, and 11 p.m. and Auld Lang Syne concluded a happy and 
enjoyable evening. 

The arrangements for the Party were made by the Social Committee of 
the Division. y.W 


Soutn Coast Drviston. 
EASTERN SECTION. 

The Winter Meeting of the Eastern Section of the South Coast Division 
was held in the Art Gallery, Worthing, on Wednesday, January 20th, when Mr. 
John Oxenham, the popular author addressed the members on ‘‘The By- 
products of Literature.”’ 

Miss Marian Frost, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Worthing, presided over a 
large gathering; in addition to members of the Association the attendance 
included Councillor A. Nichols (Deputy Mayor), Councillor G. W. Randall 
(Chairman of the Library, Museum, and Art Gallery Committee), Mr. R. 
Martin (Headmaster of the Boys’ High School), and about 40 scholars from 
the higher educational establishments in the town. 
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Mr. John Oxenham told of many little personal incidents—the 
result of his association with literature. He said that of course, the direct 
product of a writer’s life was the means whereby to live, but in addition there 
came to writers many other rewards which they appreciated. Assistant 
Librarians in some cases no doubt thought of taking up writing, but he 
would remind them the life was very crowded, still there was plenty of room 
at the top. His advice to young writers was if they thought they had an 
idea which had not occurred to anyone else, to state it as simply and 
clearly as they could, and also never to be discouraged by a publisher’s ‘‘No.”’ 
When he wrote “‘Bees in Amber” the manuscript was refused by a well known 
firm of publishers. He then suggested they should publish the book at his own 
expense, they agreed to this, and suggested an issue of 200 copies to start 
with. The book began to sell and he then arranged for a further issue of 
500 copies. Shortly afterwards he went abroad. On his return he was told 
that it was selling with surprising success, so much so that in a short time its 
sales reached 255,000. The publishers then offered to publish his next book of 
poems ‘‘All’s Well’’ on the usual terms, an offer which naturally he declined ! 

At the conclusion, Mr. Male of Brighton proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the speaker, which was seconded by Miss Gerard of Worthing. 

The next meeting of the Section will take place at Eastbourne, on Friday, 
April 16th, when Mr. G. Pass, B.A., will give a lantern lecture on G. B 
Shaw’s “St. Joan.”’ Further particulars will be issued later. 

GRACE L. DEAN, 
a Hon. Sec. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

Benson (A. C.). The Canon: a novel. (Heinemann, 7/6.) 

Blunden (Edmund). English Poems. (Cobden-Sanderson, 6/-.) 
We are glad for the sake of the England we love that she still possesses 
poets true to her genius.—The Spectator. 

Gilbert (Sir W. S.). The Savoy Operas. (Macmillan, 8/6.) 
The complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas as originally 
produced in the years, 1875-1896. 

Kennett (Austin). Bedouin Justice. (Camb. Univ. Pr., 7/6.) 
Mr. Kennett’s careful and agreeably written study .. . is exceedingly 
interesting.—T.L.S. 

Lawrence (D. H.). The Plumed Serpent: a novel. (Secker, 7/6.) 

Leslie (Shane). The Cantab: a novel. (Chatto and Windus, 7/6.) 
Mr. Leslie, in this book deals with Cambridge as he did with Eton in 
“The Oppidan.”’ 

Marble (A. R.). The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature. 


(Appleton 12/6.) 
Contains a biographical and critical account of the twenty-four winners 
of the Nobel award. 


Mottram (R. H.). The Crime at Vanderlynden’s : a novel. 
(Chatto and Windus 7/6.) 
Completes a trilogy of novels which, taken as a whole, is perhaps the 


most significant work of its kind in English that the War has yet 
occasioned.—T.L.S. 


Squire (J. C.). Poems: 1905-1925. (Heinemann, 8/6.) 
Includes a selection of poems previously published together with a number 


of new poems which have appeared only in periodicals or have not been 
printed at all. 


Tanner (J. R.) Editor. Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous 
Papers of Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703. 2 vols. (Bell, 36/-.) 
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Immense care, erudition, insight, humanity, and humour: all these 
are evident in this edition . . . and it must have been sheer 
devotion to Pepys that made him (Mr. Tanner) write his impressive 
introduction. Mr. Tanner has entered the company of Braybrooke and 
Wheatley and in time to come his edition will probably be published with 
the ‘“‘Diary’’ as an inalienable companion.—The Observer. 

Weale (Putnam). Why China Sees Red. (Macmillan, 12/-.) 
All who wished to know the true history of modern China and the 
Far Eastern struggle for the Balance of Power should read Mr. Weale’s 
book.—The Nation. 

—- G.F.V. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

*Boardman, F. J., Deputy Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries, to be 
Chief Librarian, Rotherham Public Library. 

Other candidates selected for interview— 

J. Cranshaw (Sheffield), F. Barlow (Coventry), E. Sidney (Leeds), *R. 
Lynn (Cardiff). 

*Threlfall, W., Deputy Librarian, Stockport, to be Chief Librarian, 
Stretford Public Library. 

Other condidates selected for interview— 

Miss F. C. Henderson (Stretford), *Messrs. G. R. Axon (Manchester), F. 
Barlow (Coventry), P. Hardman (Newton-in-Makerfield), *S. Kirby (Chelsea), 
*J. Leather, (Southport), *F. T. Sleight (Rochdale). 

*Law, William, Clerk to the Library, Museums and Fine Arts Department, 
Brighton to be Deputy Director, Brighton Public Library, Museums, and Fine 
Art Galleries. 

*Lillie, William, Chief Assistant 10 be Chief Librarian, Middlesbrough, 
in succession to the late Mr. Baker Hudson. 

* Member A.A.L. 





NEW MEMBERS. 

Associates: Violet E. Batt, H. J. Drake, W. Vooght (Canning Town), 
Memper: Phyllis Appleby (Richmond). 

N.W. Division : Eileen L. Symes (Horwich), Eva Skilling (Belfast). 

Mipitanp Diviston.—AssociaTes: Irene Ingall (Birmingham Library), 
—. Smithson, Margery Willis (Birmingham). Mempers: Osra M. Allday, 
Miss D. C. Rumball (Birmingham Library). 

SoutH Coast Diviston.—MemsBer: H. G. Holloway (Eastbourne). 

YorKSHIRE Divis1on.—MeEmsers: Miss B. Coates, C. Mitchell (Leeds). 





NOTICE. 
The Library Association, 
Public Library, 
Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. 

The Honorary Secretary asks that all, who make remittances to the 
Association, either by cheque, or postal order, should fill in the name of the 
Association as the payee, and cross the same. The reason for this request is 
that many postal orders remitted by students for their Correspondence Class 
Fees or Examination Fees, which have been left blank and uncrossed, have 
failed to reach the Office. It will be understood that receipts cannot be given 
for monies not received. 

Opportunity is again taken to point out that all communications should be 
addressed as above. So many are sent vaguely to the Westminster Public 
Libraries, of which there are four, and there is much consequent delay in their 
receipt. 
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